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It is strange that the birth and growth of the modern metropolitan 
press in New York city finds no place in this chronicle. Amid so many 
summaries of editorials how could the development of an institutional 
press be overlooked ! The period with which this volume deals saw the 
culmination of the influence of the great party organs in Albany, Wash- 
ington, and Richmond, and the inception of the cheap dailies that grad- 
ually overtopped all others and revolutionized the journalistic profes- 
sion. Of the three cheap dailies that succeeded in these first attempts 
to bring news to the multitude, and the multitude to the news, the Sun 
was started in 1833 as a paper for working people, the Herald, in 1835, 
as the first real newspaper in the country, but with only one principle, 
" We have never been in a minority and we never shall be " ; and the 
Tribune, in 1841, as a mouthpiece for advanced ideals of righteousness 
upheld by one of the most remarkable personalities in our history. 

A few typographical errors have been noted, as Newburne for New- 
bern (p. 74), campagn (p. 115), Greeley for Greely (p. 513). In the 
account of the imbroglio with France on page 236, the reference to 
King Charles obviously should be changed to King Louis Philippe. 

The volume contains three maps, one of the independent Republic 
of Texas, one of the United States in 1838, and one showing the distri- 
bution, east of the 100th meridian, of the population of the United 

States in 1840. 

C. H. Levermore. 

The American Nation: A History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume XVI. Slavery and Abolition, 18 31-18 41. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. With Maps. (New York and London : Harper 
and Brothers. 1906. Pp. xv, 360.) 

Although so much has been written on the difficult topic of Amer- 
ican slavery both before and since the Civil War, conditions that might 
seem ideal for the historian of the general subject of slavery in America 
are unfortunately not yet present. An accurate and full knowledge of 
its local history in all the American political communities that supported 
the institution is still so far from complete that safe and final generaliza- 
tions on slavery as a whole and the vital questions to which it gave 
rise are not readily made. The controversial nature of these questions 
only enhances the historical task, so that the appearance of a work that 
appreciates and attempts fairly to present both sides of the discussion 
is refreshing and stimulating. 

Professor Hart has approached his subject in a catholic spirit and has 
written in a clear and interesting style a book which will be recognized 
as a valuable contribution to the literature of the anti-slavery movement. 
The slavery controversy is the central theme in the author's mind, rather 
than the details of the institution, though the latter are described at some 
length because of their causal character. His expressed intention is 
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" to show that there was more than one side to the controversy, and that 
both the milder form of opposition called anti-slavery and the extremer 
form called abolition were confronted by practical difficulties which 
to many public-spirited and conscientious men seemed insurmountable ". 
The record of the overcoming of these difficulties through political inter- 
vention is left for subsequent volumes in the series, while this one, as 
a special monograph emphasizing the social and moral issues of slavery, 
supplies the blank on that subject purposely left in Professor Mac- 
Donald's excellent study of Jacksonian Democracy. 

From this point of view a unity and balance of treatment is well 
sustained except in the particular of the inclusion of the chapter on 
the " Panic of 1837 ". However necessary the financial events of Van 
Buren's administration there related may be to the general plan of the 
series, no additional light is thrown on the slavery question. The first 
three chapters (48 pp.) of the book parallel the social, intellectual, and 
commercial conditions of the North and of the South, somewhat to the 
disadvantage of the latter, and supply the background for the divi- 
sion and contest of sentiment. This portion of the book introduces the 
first phase of the question, slavery and the Southern economic and social 
system, described in the following six chapters (87 pp.) with reference 
to the classes, whites, free negroes, and slaves both on the plantation 
and as to the slave mart. The remainder of the text (chapters x.-xxi.), 
a little more than half of the book, is devoted to the slavery contro- 
versy and the results of abolition; stating and estimating the arguments 
pro and con, and giving an account of the rise and progress of aboli- 
tionism, of the split between the branches of abolitionists, and of the 
attitude of the states, nation, and certain foreign powers to the move- 
ment opposed to slavery. A final chapter (xxn.) contains a well sys- 
tematized bibliography with some critical comment, comprising the 
selected authorities, exclusive of the author's personal acquaintance and 
inquiries in the South, upon which the work is based. There are six 
illustrative maps and a frontispiece, a full length portrait of John 
Quincy Adams, the " inveterate defender of the sanctity of petitions " 
A few manifestly typographical errors are to be noted, p. 25, 1. 20; p. 
283, 1. 21 ; p. 295, 1. 10. 

Events are followed in the main from 1830 to 1841, but in a number 
of instances, especially in the first half of the book, it has been found 
necessary for clearness to trace movements such as enslavement, slave 
trade, or anti-slavery from origin to a culmination in 1850 or i860. 
Professor Hart says (p. 50) that " the English settlers at once began 
to enslave their Indian neighbors ", but he escapes the almost universal 
error of identifying the institution of slavery in America with the few 
negro servants imported into Virginia in 1619. The use of the term 
"slaves", however, as applied to convicts (p. 49), in view of his state- 
ments on servitude (pp. 49, 76), cannot be intended to be taken literally. 
Though he has no greater sympathy for slavery than the thinking 
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Southerner of to-day, he candidly admits that in practice the system 
contained features that were good. 

Exhaustive and expansive crops like tobacco and cotton, as well as 
the land and labor systems which developed with them and of which they 
were in part the cause, were of importance in producing the static and 
non-self-sustaining condition of Southern agriculture prior to i860, and 
the author remembers (p. 169) that slave labor was negro labor and 
that at least one charge against the form of labor organization, that it 
was uneconomic, is not wholly sustained by " the experience of the last 
forty years ". In a brief but suggestive chapter on the free negro a 
conclusion is reached that his criminality both in the North and in the 
South was " far above " his numerical proportion, and that though sub- 
jected to discriminations and a " fearful potentiality of punishment" the 
well-behaved and industrious free negroes were " probably little dis- 
turbed ". 

The strongest part of the book is the latter half, in which, through 
the description and analysis of the argument in slavery polemics and 
apologetics, the mental attitude of the disputants is made clear. New 
light is thrown on the history of anti-slavery sentiment and organization 
prior to 1829, and the relative importance and success of the Garrisonian 
and non-Garrisonian abolitionists in attaining the great end by their 
widely different methods and aims is so well stated as to materially 
modify the traditional view of the typical abolitionist which is current 
at the South. The radical Garrison, reputed head of the moral move- 
ment, was not necessary to its ultimate success, rather it was conserva- 
tives of New England, the Middle States, and the West that furnished 
the practical brains and sinews of war and turned what might have 
remained a mere moral crusade and philosophic propaganda, important 
though this was, into political anti-slavery, effective as an organic 
process in current events rather than as philosophic propaganda. The 
theory of impelling the South by " moral suasion " or the force of 
organized outside opinion to self-action was impracticable and as little 
understood perhaps at the South as the real conditions of slavery were 
understood at the contemporary North; but abolitionists, though be- 
yond the Underground Railroad accomplishing little to mitigate or limit 
slavery, convinced the North that slavery " was not only harmful to the 
South but contrary to their own interests ", and in laying hold of the 
positive principle of free discussion as opposed to the southern plea for 
silence and laissez {aire they had an immense advantage in the con- 
troversy. 

Aside from a sometimes too literal following of authorities where 
opinion rather than fact is stated, Professor Hart has given us the best 
general description and study of the social and moral aspects of the 
American slavery controversy that has yet appeared. 

J. C. Ballagh. 



